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INYESTMENTS. {Bl S. S. Main Street, Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Salt Lake and Boston Investment Company, 


INCORPORATED. 


“ Woforado 
hort nine 


CAPITAL, - - - - $50,000.00. 


Free inilialon Chair Cars and 
Pullman Sleepers. All 
connections made in 
Union Stations. 


\ STOGKS, BINDS AND LOANS 


No. 15 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Acknowledged by all to be the Best Domestic and Steam Coals mined west of the Missouri River. 





D. O. CLARK, Supt., Omaha, Neb. J. M. MOORE, Gen’! Western Agent. 
J. CHILBERG, General Sales Agent, Omaha, Neb. 201 Main Street, Salt Lake City 





UTAH LUMBER COMPANY 


Carry Everything in the Building Line. 
255 West South Temple, Tel. 514, Salt Lake City, Utah. 















Utahnian Daisies and Lily-Buds. 





LITTLE MILTON W. ANDERSON, 


Three-year-old Son of J. M. Anderson, of Salt’Lake City. 
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aoe —___P. DONAN, EDITOR, _——. 
All Hail! McKinley and Prosperity ? 


Utahnians should make this the golden year of Utah’s history. 


Little Billy Wilson goes back to the country school-teaching that 
he should never have left. 


March 4th is the country’s command to the execrable and forever- 
to-be-execrated Bane of the White House. 


Welcome the coming, speed the going, guest—no matter who or 


what the comer is, or may turn out to be. The worst is past. 


Under the laws of New York—-state of Grove Cleveland, Dick 
Croker and Dave Hill—suicide is punishable by two years’ impris- 
onment. 


And the country is rid at last of that gigantic-braying little de- 
Eckles. 





scendant of Balaam’s pony May his tongue and his 


cheek perish with him! 


McKinley and his policy may fall far short of the country’s needs, 
but anything will be an improvement on the Cleveland misiit outfit. 
Nothing can or could be worse. 


As to the incoming and outgoing hordes of official paytriots, The 
Utahnian can but exclaim: 


h 


‘Hail and farewell’’—with special 
ail to some of the farewellers! 





God Almighty never threw heaven’s arch of translucent sapphire, 
luminous with golden sunshine, over more glorious days than those 
that have recently shone on Zion the Blest. 


To be a Goldite is the present participation of Gould-ite, and it 
is hard for the patriotic westerner to understand the patriotism of 
the countless numbers of Jays throughout the east. 


Among the country’s diminutive reasons for gratitude and gratu- 
lation is the slinking back of Bill Vilas, of Wisconsin, into the in- 
famous obscurity he is so admirably fitted to adorn. 


The fact that Mrs. Burton Harrison is to contribute a series of 
articles on Russia to The Century, is abundant reason for an im 
mediate discontinuance of one’s subscription to that magazine, 
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The avalanche 
Little boys, 


when you run for vice-president, be careful as to who the other fel- 


There was once a man named Adlai Stevenson. 
of Clevelandism rolled over him, and he was not. 


low is. 


News, as furnished by the so-called great metropolitan papers 
nowadays, consists of from five to ten columns of lies each morn- 
ing, to be contradicted by five or ten columns of other lies the next 
morning. 


’ 


If the pictures the ‘‘great journals’’ are publishing of Greek 
patriots and heroes are within a thousand artistic leagues of correct, 
no true citizen of the world can help exclaiming: ‘‘Allah speed 
the Turks,”’ 

The grippe still retains its grim grip on the nation’s nose. The 
Even the Holy Land 


combination of salt-sea air and mountain ozone is not proof against 


diabolical sneezuenza prevails everywhere. 


its sniffly ravages. 

A plain-spoken critic pronounces Rudyard Kipling’s rhyming 
work, ‘‘brass-band poetry, exciting, but hard, noisy and tiresome.”’ 
If the indictment is correct, Rudyard is admirably qualified to be- 
come the poet lariat of American statesmanship, so-called. 


Come what may hereafter;—come war, bubonie plague, pestilence 
or famine, or come all of them together,—the country has nothing 
to fear. It has survived four years of Cleveland. All Fate’s ar- 
mories of woe and hate hold no worse curse or viler scourge! 


J. H. Kyle, who has just been re-elected to the senate from 
South Dakota, is about the only decent man ever sent to either 
house of congress from the blizzard-swept-convict-colonies, that 
blot the maps of the Union and of civilization, as the two Dakotas. 


Paul Dunbar, a negro poet, has been getting no end of taffy 
from eastern papers and magazines. He made a woeful mistake in 
allowing that weaver of weary drivel, William Dean Howells, to 
write the introduction to his first volume. Howells is all bowels— 


in intellect and literature. 


Never before in American history has any president gone out ot 
the White House so universally execrated. If, in ali the 65,000,000 
of long-outraged former freemen, he has one real friend, the fact is 
unknown. His loathers and abhorrers are counted by millions. 


God save the country from ever seeing his like again! 


In the general mix-up of wail and jubilation, Kentucky should 
not forget to do a little song-and-dance act over getting rid of Joe 
Blackburn and Hen Watterson. 
my abilities have permitted, they have been pestiferous nuisances 


As far as their humpbacked-pig- 
tor years-—mere splinters under the toe-nails of progress in their 


state and section. 


In Pekin, Illinois, the other day, J. C. Moore struck Herman 
Struck, and Struck struck back at Moore; but Moore struck Struck 
no more, because Constable Hitt hit both of them, with an arrest, 
and took them before Justice Rapp, who, not caring a rap for their 
prominent citizenship, rapped them across their moral knuckles 


with fines and costs for two. 












THE ECHO OF A UFAHNIAN JOKE. 





What newspaper reader of recent years has not smiled at the 
oddities and quaintnesses of ‘‘Old Jedge Waxem, the Member 
from Wayback?’ The impulsive, outlandish, ignorant and conceited, 
but honest and good-hearted-— 
and, in those respects, rare— 
old congressman from a back- 
woods ‘‘deestrick’’ made his 
appearance in Washington, 
about a decade ago, and 
leaped into fame and popu- 
larity at a single bound. His 
spread - eagle speeches, his 
shrewd, _ self-glorifying ex- 
planations to his rural con- 
stituents, his adventures with 
‘tthe boys’’—and the girls, 
too, —and his confidential let- 
ters to his ‘told woman’’ at 
home,—all were rustic and 
queer and funny. They had 
a great run, and ‘'the mem- 
ber from Wayback’’ became 
a standing phrase for an aver- 
age hayseed statesman at the 
capital. The originator of 
the ‘‘Jedge’’ was Will J. 
Lambton, then of The Wash- 
ington Critic, and afterward 
ot The Star, but now of The 
Detroit Free- Press, The New 
York Sun and a number of 
other great papers and peri- 





MISS ARDELLA CUMMINGS, of Salt Lake City. 


odicals—including, now and then, last but not least, The 
Utahnian. He is still a young fellow, six feet two 
inches tall, of athletic build, and as handsome—when he tries 
—as a rose-colored marble statue of the Apollo Belladonna, or a 
picture by Mike Angelo of the late sublime tragedian, James Owen 
O'Connor, in the balcony scene of Romeo Montague and Juliet 
Capulet, just after the stepladder breaks. _Lambton’s features are 
classical, his eyes dark and lustrous,'and his hair and beard long 
and wavy, and he usually wears a dreamy and scholarly look, and 
a twenty-five-cent four-in-hand necktie, bestrewn with the flowers ot 
poesy. He is popular in capitoline society, and has grown a trifle 
‘“‘blahzay.’’ He has confidentially admitted to a few cf his intimate 
associates, that, after diligently perusing The Utahnian’s lovely 
title-pages for some months past, his heart—or all that is left ot it 
—is set on marrying a typical Utah girl—or being assured that she 
will be a sister to him. He has done much robust joking in his 
time, but he never perpetrated a more absurdly monstrous 
freak, than when he published an elaborate defense of Grover 
Cleveland, and panegyric upon him, in the last number of The 
In this brief epistle he tells of how that jest worked: 


W. J. Lambton, 
1415 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1897. 
That’s all right, my dear Colonel Utahnian: You will find that 
my greatest joke is not so funny as you think it is. That is to say, 
if you live till the next generation, you will find it so. I sent a 
copy of the article to Brer Thurber, and I saw him last night and 
he said he would show it to G. C., to let him see how highly he 
was esteemed in the Wild and Woolly. I told him to insist upon 


Utahnian. 


Grover living up to the lofty pegs I had set for him, so my predic- 
tion would not have its gray hairs brought down in sorrow to the 
grave. As before and elsewhere remarked, don’t you worry about 


Grover. 





The Utahnian. 








He is all right! That is, he will be after he has had a chance to 
let the politics drip off of him a bit. 

In the meantime, I wish you would send me several copies of 
The Utahnian of that date, so I can further extend the glory of 
Grover. A man carried away my only remaining copy this morn- 
ing to show to a cabinet officer. 

Now tell me in good, hard earnest, when is the best time tor a 
visitor to come to Utah to see it at its worst? If I can see it then, 
I will be prepared to enjoy it at any other time. I don’t like the 
things one can like only at their best. I have a trip to the west in 
sight, and I have a distinguished democrat I am trying to head 
your way as soon as the new administration gets going. The only 
objection to him is he isa democrat. 

Now send me a few copies, say six, of the Grover grist, and 
accept my grateful thanks. Also incidentally give my love to all 
the pretty girls as usual. - Haven’t you found one for me yet? They 
must be extremely hard to please out that way. Of course, though, 
they never saw me. Yours, W. J. LAmsron. 


‘‘In good hard earnest,’’ there is no best time to see Utah at its 
worst, because there is no worst. To paraphrase the Kentuckian’s 
declaration in regard to the varieties of whisky, some Utah times 
and seasons are, perhaps, better than others, but all are good. 
There are no extremes of heat or cold, wetness or drouth, dust or 
mud, cloud or sunshine. Spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
Washington's birthday, Christmas and the Fourth-of-July—all are 
just right, come when they ought to, and stay precisely as long as 
they should. Time your visit for July or August, and you will hit 
all glories and beauties and delights—snow and ice on the moun- 
tain-tops; orchards and gardens and vineyards, in the evergreen 
valleys, loaded with fruit; the Dead Sea bathing at its height, and 
roses, lilies and lovely girls in bloom everywhere you look or turn. 


In a recent lecture upon ‘‘Adam and Original Sin,’’ Ohio’s dis- 
tinguished democratic-patriot editor and orator, Hon. Thomp Bur- 
ton, of The Youngstown Record, vehemently exclaimed: ‘‘If 
Adam could come to life again and view his numerous and degener- 
ate descendants, the old gentleman would probably buy a dose of 
potassium-cyanide, and use his return ticket over the river Styx. 
lo be the first man is a great honor, but, to be the father of the 
cold-blooded aristocrat, the conscienceless ward-heeler, and a 
loquacious congress afflicted with kleptomania and other crimes, is 
certainly depressing. Oh, if I had only had Adam's chances! I 
would have platted the earth into city lots and mortgaged the whole 
ranch. I would have been president of the council and mayor ot 
the corporation. I would have been secretary of the treasury, and 
[ would have plowed up Wall street, and 
planted artichokes where gilded blacklegs now gamble on the earn- 
ings of the husbandman. I would have shoved England and Lom- 
bard street into the ocean, and hung the Prince of Wales on a wild 
cucumber tree. I would have been the High Mogul, with a yellow 
acket and weeping willow whiskers, and would have defied the 
adipose plutocracy of the world. I would have made a grand bluft 


swiped the gold reserve. 


and no mortal would have dared call me.’’ 


The south can never hope to have the respect or confidence ot 
the north, or of any part of the civilized world, until she retires 
forever from leadershtp in her councils and her politics, all such 
ranting and rambunctious old relics of the ichthyosaurian period, as 
Old Morgan, of Alabama: Cld Mills, of Texas; Old Harris of 
Pennessee; Old Jones, of Arkansas, and Old Vest, of Missouri. 
All their talk savors of Baal and Baalam’s saddle-animal, and all 
their acts, of a Kilkenny-cat nursery, or an asylum for superannu- 
ated hyenas. They are fit only for back-shelves in a dime-museum, 
with stuffed leviathans ot the days of Jonah, mummies of Pharaoh- 
nic wind-bottlers, and musty bones of dodoes, mastodons and 


horned squatodiles, Away with them! 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATON IN UTAH. 


By CHARLES L. STEVENSON, Irrigation Engineer. 


When eighteen hundred and sixty-seven years ago, Christ rode 
into Jerusalem, with a devoted band of followers, they were enter- 
ing a city in a region peopled and cultivated—a land teeming with 
villages, flocks, herds, orchards, vineyards; in fact, a country repre- 
a civilization in an arid region, 





senting the civilization of centuries 
made possible by irrigation. 

When slightly less than fifty years ago, a little band of Christians, 
one hundred and forty-three souls in all, struggled into the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, what was the view that met their tired 
vision, when emerging from the mouth of Emigration Canyon, 
five miles south of Salt City, they reached a destination, the 
birthplace of a mighty state—Utah, ‘‘The Cradle of American Irri- 
gation.”’ 

[t was no ‘‘Garden of the Hesperides,’’ but a region where deso- 
lation and silence reigned, upon which the Pioneers gazed that 
memorable July morning. Aside from its scenic splendor, which 
was indeed glorious, magnificent, there was little to invite and 
much to repel. A broad and barren plain, hemmed in by moun- 
tains, blistering in the burning rays of the midsummer sun. No 
waving fields, no swaying forests, no verdant meadows to rest and 
refresh the weary eye, but on all sides a seemingly interminable 


waste of sagebrush, bespangled with sunflowers—the paradise of 


the lizard, the cricket and the rattlesnake. Less than _ half-way 
across the baked and burning valley, dividing it in twain—as if the 
vast bowl, in the intense heat of the master potter’s fires, in pro- 
cess of formation, had cracked asunder, a narrow river, the Jor- 
dan, turbid and {shallow, from south to north in many a serpen- 
tine course, sweeps on its sinuous way. Beyond, a broad lake, the 
river’s goal, dotted with mountain islands; its briny waters shim- 
mering in the sunlight like a silver shield. Here, not the civili- 
zation, but the desolation of centuries. 

Little indeed was there to indicate that this land, so unprepos- 
sessing, would now be known as the ‘‘treasure-house ot the 
nation;’’ or that it was destined to be the seat of an agricultural 
empire, which, while limited in area, has been the means of show- 
ing that water, properly applied to the land, may make homes for 
millions in the other arid portions of America. 

Well may the pioneers of ‘*’47,’’ when they celebrate their 
advent five months hence, say: ‘‘Have we not carried out the bibli- 
cal admonition, ‘Make this valley full of ditches, For thus saith the 
Lord, ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain; yet that 
valley shall be filled with water, that ye may drink, both ye and 
your cattle and your beasts.’’’ (II Kings, 3d chapter, 16th 
verse. ) 

When one views the palatial Hotel Knutsford and the magnifi- 
cent granite pile of the city and county building, it hardly seems 
possible that it was on their present site that irrigation was born in 
Utah. Within twenty-four hours after entering the Salt Lake val- 
ley, the Pioneers’ camp was pitched on the south fork of City 
Creek, which, at that time, divided a little above the Temple 
block; one branch running westerly aid the other to the south 
Within two hours after the arrival at City Creek, ground was 
broken, in the very business heart of Salt Lake City, and three 
plows were kept going during the rest of the day. Owing to the 
extreme dryness of the soil, plowing was at first very diff- 
cult, and more than one ploughshare was broken in the hard, sun- 
baked earth. But, a dam having been placed in the creek, and the 
surrounding soil being well flooded, the work was rendered com- 
paratively easy. On the morning of the 24th of July, they began 
planting, first putting in their potatoes. Having planted a few 
acres, they turned the water of the creek upon their little field ang 


ed 


gave the soil a good soaking. This was the beginning of the vast 
and successful system of irrigation in Utah—since famous through- 
out the civilized world—which has done so much toward re- 
deeming the ‘‘Great Basin’’ desert, and making Utah a veritable 
Eden in the midst of a barren waste. 

Verily those men builded better than they knew; but, from this 
seemingly unimportant beginning, the people have gone on from 
good to better in making use of the modest means at their com- 
mand, generally under a system of co-operation, which has never 
had its counterpart in modern civilization. By this system the 
water has been married to the land, and generally the land-owners 
are the owners of the canals by association, and of the right to the 
water. 

Nore: This paper will be followed by others, bringing the results 
from irrigation up to the present, and showing how it has made 
possible great mining operations, and offering to the home-seeker, 
advantages such as are not excelled by any other region. 


THE PIONEER JUBILEE. 


Utah was first settled by a detachment of Mormons, under the 
leadership of Brigham Young, in July, 1847; and there is no stronger 
argument in favor of the Mormon claim to divine revelations and 
inspirations, than the fact that they should have been led through 
two thousand miles of unexplored wilderness, infested at every step 
by hostile savages, to such a ‘‘Land of Promise,’’ where every 
promise finds so glorious fulfillment. Guided by the Jehovah- 
swayed ‘‘pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by night,’’ Israel of 
old wandered forty years in search of a ‘‘promised land’’ that 
would hardly make a cow-lot in Utah. It is a land of sublime and 
glorious scenery, of unsurpassably healthful and delightful climate, 
of inexhaustible fertility of soil, and of incomputable riches of metal 
and mineral. The wondrous march of those Mormon Pioneers 
opened it up to the world, and laid the toundation of the grand 
young commonwealth of today. More than that, their heroism, 
lofty faith and dauntless devotion made the American Great West 
a possibility. Their achievements are worthy of all laudation and 
commemoration, and the Pioneer Jubilee, which takes place in this 
city July 20-24, will be a worthy tribute to their fame. The whole 
state will unite in doing honor to their mighty deeds. Every 
county and city, town, village and hamlet will aid in swelling the 
grand pageant of remembrance, love and gratitude. Military and 
civic authorities will vie with each other in making the dis- 
play commensurate with the occasion. Salt Lake will be ablaze 
with light and color. Streets will be arched, festooned and 
illuminated. Buildings will be lost in the richness of their dec- 
orations, Flags will flutter on every breeze, and bunting, ever- 
greens and flowers will turn the whole municipality into a gorgeous 
combination of garden and festal bower. The air will be filled with 
the music of bands and orchestras. There will be parades and 
historical displays, fireworks and torchlights, banquets and festivi- 
ties. For five days, Zion will lay aside every business but that of 
rejoicing, and making her tens of thousands of visitors rejoice with 
her. Hospitality and merriment will reign supreme through all her 
borders. It will be the most perfect season of the Utahnian year, 
when the bathing season in the wondrous Dead Sea is at its height, 
and when the contrast is greatest and loveliest between the eternal 
snows on the Wasatch peaks, and the all-abounding wealth of foil- 
age, fruit and flowers throughout the beauteous valley. The rail- 
roads are going to make rates almost as cheap as deadhead passes, 
and hosts of strangers from every region of the Union will be here 
to swell the glory of Utah’s Greatest Jubilee. Let every Salt 
Laker, every true Utahnian, Mormon and Gentile, Christian, Jew 
and pagan, work with might and main to make the affair memor- 
able in western annals! Here’s to the Pioneers! 








DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Dividends for February—The Mines of Utah Pay 
$259,500. 


The stockholders of the Daly Mining company were very agree- 
ably surprised yesterday when it was announced that the company 
had declared a dividend of 25 cents a share, or $37,500, payable on 
the first day of March. 

Inasmuch as anumber of the other heavy producers of the state 
have already come to the front this month with magnificent distri- 
butions of wealth to their stockholders, this action on the part of 
the Daly Mining company was very timely, and the amount that 
the company will pay out to its stockholders will help to swell the 
fine showing that the mines of Utah will make for the month of 
February, amd also bring its own dividend account up to the hand- 
some sum of $2,925,000. 


CENTENNIAL-EUREKA DIVIDEND. 

The officers of the Centennial-Eureka Mining company yesterday 
declared and paid its regular monthly dividend of a dollar a share, 
or $30,000, which brings the grand total paid by this company to 
date up to the splendid sum of $1,980,000, or $66 a share, which is 
truly a wonderful showing, as it must be remembered that the com- 
pany has only been on a aividend-paying basis for about six years, 
and that originally the stock only cost the stockholders in the 
neighborhood of $2.50 a share. 

The Centennial-Eureka is a proposition to which Utahnians point 
with becoming pride, as it has made a record during its brief exist- 
ance that has hardly been excelled in any mining country in the 
world; and what is all the more pleasing is the fact that in the work- 
ings of the mine there is ore enough exposed to more than dupli- 
cate its past record. 





A GLIMPSE OF OURAY, COLORADO.—“The Great West” Chicago. 
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It would seem impossible that anyone could see for himself what 
the mines of Utah are doing in the way of the payment of heavy 
dividends and then ignore the opportunities that are presented for 
making profitable investments in gilt-edged mining stocks, and the 
only wonder is that the demand for good mining securities is not 
ten times greater than it is. 

Without danger of successful contradiction it can be stated that 
there is no business in the United States today that is as safe and 
profitable as mining, and there is no other industry, unless it is in 
the congressional line, that offers such opportunities for the amass- 
ing of a fortune, so certain and sure as mining. 

A stranger in this city may travel the place over from center to 
circumference and he will find that nine-tenths of the palatial busi- 
ness and residence buildings of the city were built with money that 
came from the mines, and he will also find, with very few excep- 
tions, that the wealthy men of Salt Lake are mine owners or are 
interested directly or indirectly with the mining industry; and there 
are hundreds of people in this city, besides hundreds in various por- 
tions of the United States, who are monthly deriving handsome 
incomes trom their investments in Utah mines. 

As an illustration of what a few of the mines of the state have 
done this month in the way of wealth distribution to their stock- 
holders, to say nothing of what private corporations and owners of 
unincorporated properties have done, The Herald takes pleasure in 
directing the attention of the reader to the following list: 


DIVIDENDS FOR FEBRUARY. 


CR {2°99 & 6 4-6°4 4. ee eee . $100,000 
Mercur. 25,000 
Silver King 37,500 
a 37,500 
Centennial-Eureka 30,000 
Ontario ue. a 15,000 
South -wansea.. 7,500 
Sacramento PG, city, Riso Paces ae 5,000 
te, bal eds Pavia Kaew ag Gt ae ee ee Oe 2,000 
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From Salt Luke Herald, Feb. 16, 18)7 


We Dare to Lead! -.-- 


There is an up-to-dateness to our stock that attracts the ‘‘Gen- 
teel Dresser.’’ Whether in SHOES, SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, Hats— 
in fact every item that goes to make up a modern Gents’ Furnish- 
ing establishment. We have the ‘‘Correct’’ styles at prices to suit 
the times. 














“Snows”? Guaranteed Shoes—Cadet 
aM ss Gi paen hb cuad eos <0 bo 
For those who like a square, sens- 
ible toe, our Congress Kan- 
garoo is a winner at.......... 84.00 
Scotch edge Winter Tan Shoe— 
leather lined, Goodyear welt.. 83.50 
Ox-Blood Russia Calf Shoes—Lon- 
LS Orr. 
Your choice of Willams Kneeland’s 
Shoes in Black and Ox-Blood 
Tans, Arlington Toe, for..... 
Still a few pairs of those fine En- 
amel Calf $6.00 Shoes for..... 84.560 


$3.00 


$4.50 


“A Leader” is our Fedora Hat at... $1.50 


We can fit you in a Stylish Derby at $2.50 
Stetson’s Latest Derby, The Phila- 
NTI va: 4.0.05, 0s: 00edveh-wacat-ws dn 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF STETSON Hats. 


Ten per cent. Discount on all 
Goodyear Mackintoshes, 


.. Gents’ 
“White House Block;” 











Ox-Blood Tan English Cape Gloves $1.00 
Fowne’s famous Walking Gloves... $1.76 
Reindeer Mocha Gloves, to close... 81.25 

Silk Lined Mocha Gloves, neat and 
Warm.... : $1.50 
$1.00 


The Best Sweater in town for... .. . 

Have you seen our assortment of 
Colored Bosom = shirts —a 
“Natty” style is the new check 

$1.25 


$1.50 


Wilson Bros. perfect fitting—short 
bosom Shirts—in neat styles. .. 
The “latest”? fad is the Scotch plaid- 
bosom shirts we are selling at $1.50 
We are showing an exclusive design 
in short bosom shirts—with 
white and blue pleatin front.. 81.75 
A large variety of negl'gee shirts 
attached and detached collars, 
were $1.50, now ........... .. 81.00 


Shirts Made to Order. 


A large variety of Imported Shirtings to 
choose from 


GC. HALLIDAY. 


t THE LEADING t¢ 


Furnisher . 





11 W. Second South Street. 
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THE DEEP CREEK RAILROAD. 


By Jupar C. C. Goopwiy Editor of the Salt Lake Tribune. 


That a railroad has not before this time been built to Deep Creek, 
and thence on to the west coast, is one of the world’s wonders. 


The distance to Los Angeles would, in round numbers, be 800 
miles, against twice that distance via the Central and Southern 
Pacific. There would be no right of way to purchase, not a bridge 
to build after crossing the Jordan, only here and there a culvert; 
no trestle work, not one difficult feature of engineering to over- 
come; there would be long stretches of air-line track, and not one 
mile of fence would have to be constructed over nine-tenths of the 
whole distance. The cost would approximate $12,000,000, or, 
with a branch to one of the great coal measures of the world, ,erhaps 
$15,000,000. If it were a treasureless desert the whole way after 
leaving this valley, the through business would pay a fair interest on the 
cost, after deducting for interest, operating expenses and repairs. 
Sixty-five passengers each way, at $20 each, would pay seven and 
a half per cent. on the cost of the through road; and it is clear 
that all the people from the states north of the Ohio river, who go 
to and return from Southern California, would choose this route, 
With it open, almost every person in comfortable circumstances in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado would make a winter 
journey to Southern California; while all the fruit of that region, 
for a dozen states, would come over that route. Railroad men for 
years have seen what might be done; and, when in 18go, the 
failure of Baring Brothers spread a panic all over the United States 
and locked up all the surplus capital, the project was close to real- 
ization. But the through traffic, compared to the local business, 
would be but an incident. The road going southwest from this 
city would begin to receive patronage when it reached Dugway 
district. Then would come Fish Springs and Deep Creek proper. 
Then Furber, Dollie Varden and Kern districts would begin to con- 


tribute. 

Only thoroughly posted mining men know what is involved in 
that statement. There are men there who, for twenty years, be- 
lieving they had what under more generous conditions would make 
them rich, have lived there developing their mines and depending 
upon obtaining what they needed for their simple wants,—clothes, 
food, steel, candles and powder—by shipping annually a few tons 
of rich ore by wagon from ninety to a hundred and fifty miles to 
the Central Pacific and thence east or west to a market. They are 
waiting for a railroad to penetrate or flank the districts where 
they live. When that shall be brought around, there are dozens 
of these mines that will, individually, ship from fifty to three hun- 
dred tons of ore a day; while the smaller mines that will ship 
from ten to thirty tons each, daily, can hardly be enumerated. In 
the old days men sought only for rich silver-lead mines, but 
within the past three years, there has been a special search made 
for gold mines with most gratifying results. These with many low- 
grade tree-silver mines will have to be supplied with reduction 
works a3 the ores will not pay to ship even at low rates. 

When the road shall reach Deep Creek proper, it will but enter 
upon the great mineral belt which stretches nearly all the way 
across Nevada at from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles south of 
the Central Then, bending more and more to the 
southwest, other districts will 
districts, others that were located and superficially worked twenty- 
five years ago. Moreover, regions in Nevada will be, by a road, 
made available for thorough prospecting, which never yet have been 
run over, the distance from water making the efforts of prospectors 
practically unavailing. This can be understood when we reflect 
that, though DeLamar is but fifty miles from Pioche, that old fa- 
mous camp was discovered, had its boom, gave up millions of dol- 


Pacific road. 


be encountered, some of them new 


lars and then was for twenty years declining before DeLamar was 
opened. 

The road would have more than twenty mining districts to levy 
assessments upon, and nothing is half so profitable to a railroad, 
for the amount of money invested as a mine. 

Most mines are generally in semi-inaccessible places; they are 
guarded by desolation; everything has to be carried to them and 
brought away from them, until it is estimated that one silver-lead 
mine supplies more patronage to a railroad than a township of fine 
agricultural land. 

Then another item for the road would be its coal trade. All 
Western Utah, and Eastern and Southern Nevada would depend 
upon the road for its fuel, and at the further terminus the demand for 
coal at cheap rates would be great enough to pay a fair interest 
on the cost of the entire road. 

The state of Nevada is one of the richest, if not the very rich- 
est mining state in the Union. With near, rapid and chéap com- 
munication established through the state, it would swiftly double 
and probably quadruple in inhabitants; there would be great for- 
tunes made and the families of most of the prosperous men would 
spend a part of the year at least in Salt Lake City, or at other 
points in Utah, where houses and good school facilities could be 
secured, which would ensure to a road much local travel. 

Then, too, Nevada is a great range state and with the road com- 
pleted the surplus cattle, sheep, wool, horses and dairy products of 
the state would come this way for a market. 

The road would touch and pass great and most pure iron depos- 
its, and be able to supply the west coast south of Oregon at cheaper 
rates than could be obtained from any other source. 

For all the Northwest and for the Rocky Mountain states the 
road wuuld carry passengers one day sooner to Southern California 
than any other route could. 

The above enumerates most of the striking inducements for build- 
ing the road. 

(1). The immense through traffic to and from Southern Califor- 
nia in both passenger and freight business. 

(2). The unparalleled mineral resources of the country travelers 
which would pay tribute to the road. 

(3). The great local passenger and freight business which the 
road would command 

(4). The business outside of mining—the agricultural products, 
live stock, the dairy products, the wool to be picked up along the 
road, and the lumber, machinery and supplies needed by the people 
along the route. 

(5). The shortening of the journey to or from Southern Califor- 
nia of from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and the corresponding 
saving in expense. 

(©). The practical monopoly of the route, and 

(7). The cheapness of the building of the road. 

There would be winter bathing and soft skies at the western ter- 
minus; there would be the summer bathing in Great Salt Lake at 
this terminus. 

Men who buy, inthe east, national or city, four per cent. bonds at 
a premium, and refuse to take the stock and bonds of this road. are 


crazy. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


Many people unacquainted with the geography of the west imagine that 
because ‘‘Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul” are names used in the corporate 
title of the railway owning the Short Line between Chicago and Omaha, they 
must go via the cities of Milwaukee and St. Paul to reach their destination— 
if it be Chicago or east thereof. This is a mistaken idea. Ona map the line 
running directly east and west would look like this, 

Omaha ~ ————Chicago. 

There is nothing more simple than that, and it is less than 500 miles be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. Two through trains daily in each direction with 
the best Sleeping Car ard DiningCar Service and all regular travelers know 
and appreciate the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway's 
Short Line between se East pad the West. 

For maps, time tables and information generally, call on or add . 
Mitchell, Commercial Agent. Salt Lake City, Utah. rere 
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MINES AND MINING STOCKS FOR THE 
MONTH. 


TO 


Under date of the 27th of February, James A. Pollock, the stock- 
broker, reports the condition of the local mining stock market as 


follox IS. 


Business in the local mining stock market during the month of 
February cannot be said to have attained the proportions of that of 
the preceding month, although there was a fair showing of both in- 
vestment and speculative orders. Thereseemed tobe adesire to accept 
profits, and toward the close the general upward tendency had been 
checked, although several of the securities continued buoyant. We 
have not yet had the usual spring boom and it is now about due. 
There should be a material strengthening of the market and a con- 
sequent stiffening of prices all along the line. 

Ajax did not maintain the splendid strength secured by it in 
January, and despite the continued good showing at the properties 
and the heavy shipments of high grade ore, the stock was shaded 
materially. These off periods are usual with Ajax, however, and 
it should soon recover and advance above recent high prices. An- 
chor has resumed ore shipments on a limited scale, but the stock 
reflects little strength. Only very light business was done in it, 
both offerings and inquiries being limited. Alliance continues very 
much in the dumps. It was for Bullion-Beck to surprise even its 
most enthusiastic supporters, by declaring a dividend for February 
On 
expectations of a continued heavy payment, the stock sold up to 


of one dollar per share, or a round hundred thousand dollars. 


its highest mark since the middle of 1895 and remains strong and 
in good demand. It is not likely that the next month’s dividend 
will be more than one-half as heavy as was that of February. The 
mines of the company are looking extremely well and the ship- 
Buckeye made good ad- 
vances and sold up to 15 cents, but was slightly shaded at the close. 


ments of ore continue regular and heavy. 


The directors have ordered the further development of the lower levels. 
The stock did 
nothing during the entire month. Operations at the properties 


Bogan is advertising a long list of delinquents. 


have not been resumed as yet, and plans for the work have not 
matured. 

There was practically no business done in Centennial Eureka un- 
til toward the close when some odd blocks changed hands at old 
time prices. The company paid its usual dividend of one dollar 
The mines are looking well, with the ore 
The with the 
smelters has not yet been made by the company, and ore ship- 


per share in February. 
reserves increasing daily. usual annual contract 
ments are, in consequence, not as heavy as would probably other- 
wise be the case. After the annual meeting, Daly declared another 
dividend of 25 cents per share, payable on the first of March. The 
dividend and the good reports laid before the stockholders, had the 
effect of putting the stock up nearly one dollar per share, but after 


PLEASANT VALLEY COAL COMPANY. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Castle Gate : Winter Quarters Coal 


Unequalled for Steam or Domestic Purposes. 


Anthracite Coke & .Chareoal. 


D J. SHARP, 
Retail Agent, 
73 Main Street. 


City, - 


E, L. CARPENTER, 
Gen, Sales Agent, 
Room 321 Dooly Blk 


Utah, 
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the books closed there was a slight weakening, on account of th 
absence of supporting orders. There is but a limited amount of the 
stock offered, however, and it should bea buy. Daly West con- 
tinues in good strength. The main shaft is being put down two 
hundred feet deeper, and ore shipments are not heavy in conse- 
quence. The properties are in splendid condition, however, and 
when the proper time arrives, can make a great showing. Dalton 
On account of snow, practically no work is 
now being done at the properties, and operations cannot be pushed 
until after spring opens. Dalion and Lark did comparatively 
Some large blocks of the stock sold at very low figures 
in New York under foreclosure proceedings. Dexter did little, and 
closed somewhat weaker. The company is reported to be making 
a good showing at its Nevada properties, and receipts of gold bars 
are frequently reported. 

In the delinquent list of East Golden Gate stockholders, one 
hundred and thirty thousand shares are represented and the date of 
the sale has been postponed until early in March. The company is 
doing nothing, nor is there now any bright promise of an early re- 
sumption of operations. Eagle is also much in the dumps, and the 
stock is now attracting little attention at the hands of either invest- 
ors or speculators. All of the legal difficulties in connection with 
the Geyser have been settled by a consolidation with the Marion 
under the title of the Geyser-Marion. The new company’s di- 
rectors hope to be able to pay dividends by April, and the stock is 
It is selling in the neighborhood 
The capacity of the new Geyser mill is to be increased 
very materially at once. The old Geyser stock is still on the mar- 
ket and sells some twenty cents under that of the new corporation, 
as an assessment proportionate to the debt of the company will 
probably be levied. Galena did not pay its usual dividend in 
January, and, in consequence, the stock slumped quite heavily, but 
recovered somewhat. Some good ore shipments are coming from 
the properties, but it is quite likely that the March dividend will 
also be passed in order that funds may be provided with which to 
Horn Silver is doing well, and 
it is anticipated that the next quarterly dividend will be paid. The 
stock was more active in New York than here, although local de- 
mand increased very materially. 
Lucky Bill. Development work is being pushed at the properties, 
and the outlook is very gratifying. Little Pittsburg was again very 
active, but there was not much change in quotations. An 
ment of one-half cent per share has been levied to provide develop- 
ment funds. 


changed but little. 


nothing. 


attracting considerable attention. 
of $1.50. 


make contemplated improvements. 


There was little or no change in 


assess- 


Work is to commence as soon as the snow leaves the 
ground. 

The DeLamar option on the Mercur has been declared off and 
With the $25,000 for- 
feit money the company will be able to make some contemplated 
improvements, including an increase in the milling capacity and 
within a short time increased dividends should be distributed. On 
account of a bear raid, the stock sold down very heavily, but the 


the properties will remain in the old hands. 


recovery was sharp and rapid and at the close the stock was in good 
The usual 
With the close of the 
month Mammoth was about where it hung with the coming in of 


demand in the neighborhood of the $7 mark again. 
dividend of $25,000 was paid in February. 
February. P. T. Farnsworth of the Horn Silver has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company, a change that should prove of 
great benefit. It is expected that Mr. Farnsworth will make some 
very beneficial changes at both mines and mill. The company’s 
new hoisting plant should be in operation within the next ten days. 
The bond on the control of the stock has lapsed. Mercur Gold 
Dust continues to look extremely well and the directors are figuring 
on a milling plant. Northern Light continues very active, but 
prices are being slightly shaded. The mill has not yet commenced 
operations but is expected to be at work within the next two weeks. 
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The weakness in the stock can not be attributed to any other cause 
than the delay in getting the mill into operating shape. 

Ontario was very strong throughout the entire month, with the 
demand good and little stock offered. The company will pay its 
usual dividend of ten cents per share on the first. Overland con- 
tinues its development work and the showing of ore is reported at 
the company’s office to be most gratifying. Richmond Anaconda 

was not a heavy seller and prices were not materially changed. 
Rover was lower. The company is hard at work developing ore 
sand the showing is encouraging. 

Having passed its February dividend, Swansea sold lower than 
for a long time but had recovered somewhat at the close. The 
company is not marketing any ore on account of the high smelter 

“charges, although it has plenty to move when the proper time 
comes. Only a comparatively small amount of work is being done 
at the properties. South Swansea made its usual dividend pay- 
ment and the stock was stronger than its neighbor when the num- 
ber of shares is taken into consideration. 
upward tendency at the close. The properties are reported to be 
looking extremely well. Sunbeam was up and down during the 
greater portion of the month. A disagreement between the main 
stockholders and the -action of the directors in allowing certain of 
the bonds to lapse caused the fluctuations and the depression that 
was on at the close. The stock is looked upon with favor by many 
conservative buyers and it is expected to advance rapidly after the 
opening of March. Silver King paid its regular dividend in Feb- 
ruary. Some dealings in the stock at the old figures were noted. 


It developed quite an 


Sunshine did not move much. The ore showing at the properties 
is now said to be first-class and the directors are expected to order 
a resumption of mill work in the near future. 
opments in the lower levels have shown up great reserves of a bet- 
ter grade ore and it is thought the mill can treat this class of rock 
without difficulty. Sacramento paid its regular dividend of one- 


half cent per share in February. 


Some recent devel- 


The properties are looking well. 
Utah resumed dividends during the morth and is expected to pay 
regularly hereafter. 
demand. 


The stock was stronger and in much better 
Valeo of Park City was on the market several times and 
did some business in the neighborhood of one dollar. 


MINES, STOCKS 
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Mo Real Estate. 


CHOICE FRUIT AND FARM LANDS . 








IMMIGRATION BUREAU U. P. R. R. 


Correspondence Solicited and Book entitled ‘‘RESOURCES AND 
ATTRACTIONS OF UTAH’? Free, to any address. 


W.€. Hubbard & Go., 


204 & 205 Progress Building, 





SALT LAKE CiTy, - - 


SALT LAKE STOCK AND MINING EXCHANGE. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1897. 


LISTED STOCK. 


STOCK. BID ASKED 
oh oe en oe eae ee tei ee are ee 
od. wire) (gs be og en a ek Ah 5 a a5 77: 
Alliance 
Annie eave Bend an ee 
Bullion Beck... . pe Be Oe ght «6: al, By 9.25 9.90 
oe .70 
Comtemital Bureke . . coe ee ee | 70,00 
See 5, 4 oe Re eae HE a ees 5.00 | 5.25 
SW ae 8 hw ea a ee . wae + eae 
Dalton & Lark... . eee eee .19 25 
eee 
Eureka Hill . 

East Golden Gate . 
Four Aces o“ 114 .20 
Ns 5b Sov ee cee. | ce is 1.124 1.174 
Os weal a) ee aS re ey 1.25 1.30 
Golden Gate. . 
Gemini . be gh ee eee ee 
ee Se es re eee ee 1.70 2.30 
EE erp 4 oe oa Oe Me bg tcp ae | sts 
SS? og) of al gr eh A) i oe 6.60 6.80 
6 «ka & ce. bee eo ow ot S8Q 8 te 
PR a ee ee ie 1.40 | 1,50 
oti vee! eeindet a, ee a ea : + le eee 
Old Jordan er ae ; . oe woe eee 
EE oie 5. ebb re Wh epg e P wits |. one 
Sioux. . er ee ae ee oe ee ee ee 
DE. 6s ak ee ee eS eee 
NE 6 A ke a Re a a ae 623] «7° 
i Se eee ee ae ee ee 110 | 1.15 
UNLISTED STOCK. 
a Se pk te ee ee ; ; .04f .05 
Little Pittsburg . 4 Nhe ee ee .028 .03 
Swansea a eee ge tae iP ek op oe ak. 2.00 2.05 
.. sae ae ae : a ele, stn .35 -44 
Dexter. .... alee 3 Fay, a aes ane .gOo 1.00 
Valeo... .. fa a ego .80 1.20 
I CNS gis ye ro te eS Pa as 84 .89 
South Swansea... ... . ne Li as 1.75 1.85 
Dalton eats 028 .03 
Richmond Anaconda . . Oe ae ee, ee .028 .03 
Natural Gas. . . ‘ee vt OI 
Lucky Bill... es pap ee ee .18 .25 
Buckeye . . os. ‘eet bla Sy ie ins .124 14 
Morgan ge oe ke al oo vocab pa 9 224 
MeCN ae. COO soe Ke ae brew .O7 ~Le 


Totals for January— No. of shares sold 97,350, $30,579.93. 


The above figures represent the values and only a small per- 
centage of the stock sales among the brokers of Salt Lake. 


Did it ever occur to you, that serious defects in, or legal objec- 
tions to titles frequently occur, growing out of adverse possession 
of title, life estate, defective wills, decedents’ debts, void devises 
trusts, covenants, old roads or alley ways, easements, improper ex- 
ecution, acknowledgment or recording of conveyances, conflicting 
deeds, bankruptcy, insolvency, mechanics’ liens, sheriffs’ or tax 
sales, judgments of law, decrees in equity, omission of parties, 
riparian or ditch rights, unskilled conveyancing, vacation of maps, 
streets, alleys, etc. etc.? 

Our records are always up to date, and in preparing abstracts ot 
title the above questions are carefully noted. 

E. W. GeEnrTER, Abstracter of Titles, 150 Main Street. 
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OME IMPRESSIONS OF SALT LAKE AND UTAH. 





By E. H. Tatnor, Editor of The Great West Magazine, of Chicago. 


Like the rest of this big world, I had always felt a strong desire 
to look upon the city that had so mysteriously sprung up where 
there seemed no other foundation for it than faith in God. So 
when, almost twenty years ago. I first set foot within its gates, it 
was with a feeling of curiosity akin to that which fills the mind 
when one beholds for the first time some strange object but re- 
cently discovered, and of which little is known,—I felt like rever- 
ently lifting my hat in recognition of the sublime faith, the super- 
human energy, the wonderful organization, that had produced this 





MY TiC FALLS, ON THE “CIRCLE TRIP,”? COLO.—'The Great West ’ Chicago 


magic city of the mountains and plains in the face of obstacles and 
difficulties that would have appalled any other people, inspired by 
any other faith, and possessing less extraordinary courage and en- 
durance. And yet, Salt Lake City was but a village then as com- 
pared with the present great metropolis, whose magnificent busi- 
ness blocks, beautiful homes, fine stores and shops and broad 


avenues filled me with most agreeable surprise only a few days 


ago. The transformation has been a wonderful one indeed. To 
my mind the credit for all this belongs alike to the old and the 
new—to Mormon and Gentile; and he who seeks to deprive either, 


that the other may stand out more prominently in the city’s history, 
wrongs both and stamps himself as altogether too narrow for this 
age of the world. 

Nothing is ever gained to the community, or to any individual 
in it, by pulling down any person or aggregation of persons, that 
others may disport themselves on the ruins thus exposed to 
public view. Utah possesses incalculable wealth and she requires 
the services of Mormon and Gentile to extract it from the mines and 
the soil, and it can be accomplished so much more speedily and 


agreeably, if these work side by side and in perfect harmony. Let 
the push and_hustle of the one be tempered by the conservatism of 
Everything is to be gained, and nothing can possibly 
Nor should this be confined to business 


the other. 
be lost, by co-operation. 
circles. < It should permeate and inspire every interest in the city 
and state. The merchant, the farmer, the professional man, old 
age and young love, sectarian and non-sectarian, every man and 
woman having the interest of the community at heart, should cast 
aside, not temporarily, but for all time, the few lingering relics of 
prejudice and enmity, and henceforth dwell together as one great 
family. 

I was greatly pleased to learn from the editor of The Deseret 
News, in the course of a frank talk, that the walls of prejudice, 
which unfortunately stood so long and so strong, have been bat- 
tered out of semblance of their former strength. Let the good 
work go on until the last stone has disappeared, and the past is no 
longer considered except as a lesson that has been learned. Merit 
only should count in the distribution of honors and the writing of 
history, in the choosing of friends, and in arriving at conclusions. 
And in the social and religious life, as well as in the business and 
political life, of the new state, it is extremely important that no 
lines shall be drawn or allowed to exist between Mormon and Gen- 
tile. On this depends the good name of the community almost as 
much as on its commercial integrity, its intelligence, and its moral 
standing. The eyes of the country are on Utah, and I have un- 
bounded faith that they will see little to condemn and much to 


praise. 


The February number of The Council, the charming, royal- 
purple-bound magazine run by the women of Memphis, Tennessee, 
contains an article, by Annie Stephenson Morgan, on pre-Raphael- 
ism in art. 
sleeves, the monstrous puffs and other unsightly features of the 


After commenting on the preposterous leg-of-mutton 


feminine fashions of the day, she exclaims: ‘‘No wonder the French 
artists paint women without clothes, the English artists dress them 
in Greek draperies, and the American artists have stopped painting 
them at all, and have fled to the woods and gone to painting land- 


scapes with all their might and main."’ 
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Engravers for The Utahnian. 


The Sadler Mercantile Company, simite. 





IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS. 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 223 and 225 S. Main Street, 
P. O. Box 1015. Telephone 435. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Thousands of daily papers throughout the country have been 
wasting more or less valuable space, publishing a telegraphic dis- 
patch, announcing that, when his official term expires, Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson is going to return to his old home at Bloomington, 
[llinois. Well, what of it? Where did they suppose he would go, 
or what did they imagine he would do? Did they expect him to 
spend the rest of his life sitting on the back-steps of Garrett Ho- 
bart’s Washington boarding-house, or rolling Easter eggs with the 
little niggers in the White House cow-lot? In fact, who cares 
where he goes, or what he does? He is a man, whose future is be- 
hind him. Heis only Cleveland’s ex-vice-president. Ex-es, have- 
beens, count for nothing in this land of the now-and-hereafter;— 
some of them for less than nothing. 


In a recent address before the Nineteenth Century club, Professor 
Franklin Henry Giddings uttered this bit of crystalized and melan- 
choly truth: ‘‘We are witnessing today, beyond question, the de- 
cay, perhaps not permanent, but at any rate the decay, of republi- 
can institutions. No man in his right mind can deny it. Men are 
not alive to public duties. Corruption rules (if ignorance does not 
rule) in the legislatures, in the places of government, and in all the 
relations of law to industry in the state. If love of those things 
which minister merely to pleasure has gone so far that we cannot 
forget the pursuit of enjoyment enough to enter into public inter- 
ests, then luxury has become culpable.’’ 


Miss Alix J. Muller, formerly of this city, is making a decided 
success of her new paper, The Pacific Empire, of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Since she assumed its management, it has been enlarged and 
greatly improved in every respect. Its illustrations are original and 
attractive. The issue of February 25th contains an interesting sketch 
of Utah’s fameus woman senator, Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon, 
with a reproduction of The Utahnian’s titlepage portrait of the dis- 
tinguished stateswoman, and half-tone engravings of her home and 
her two bright children, Lizzie and Jamie Cannon, 


The papers have recently overflowed with hysterical reports of a 
threatened Indian outbreak in Nevada. The sympathies and prayers 
of what little civilization is left in this country would be with the 
noble Piutes, or Apaches, or other red-cuticled patriots, if they 
should don their war paint and feathers, and celebrate ‘‘St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,’’ by swooping down on the Carson region, 
and tomahawking, scalping, and otherwise exterminating the hordes 
of white-hided savages that are gathering there. It would be a 


glorious riddance. 


All the statesmaniacs trom Cape Cod to Corpus Christi may spec- 
ulate and spout and tinker, as their variegated idiocies dictate or 
suggest ;—but there is no deliverance of this country and its people 
from impending bankruptcy and ruin, except by the remonetization 
of silver, the restoration of the constitutional currency, with which 
and by which all new-world progress and prosperity were achieved. 


Home-Seekers’ excursions from Chicago and intermediate 
points to Utah, on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month from January to May, 1897, inclusive. For further 
information address W. E. Hubbard, Utah Immigration 


Bureau, 204 and 205 Progress Building, Salt Lake City. 


Agents For The Utahnian. 
Wanted, throughout Utah and the Intermountain and Eastern 
States. Special rates, write for particulars, 
UTAHNIAN PUBLISHING Co., 
204 and 205 Progress Building., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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John Hagman & Son 


FASHIONABLE 
TAILORING. 


Imported and Domestic Woolens. 
Workmanship and Fit Guaranteed. 
Dress Suits a Specialty. 


172 S. State Street, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Merear Railroad 


Time Table in Effect March Ist, 1897, 


Salt Lake & 


Leave Salt Lake City via Union Pacific 7:40 a. m. 
Arrive Fairfield 9:25 a. m. 
Leave Fairfield via Salt Lake & Mercur 9:30 a. m. 
Arrive Mercur 10:30 a. m. 
Leave Mereur 3:05 p. m. 
Arrive Fairfield 4:25 p. m. 
Leave Fairfield 4:38 p. m. 
Arrive Salt Lake 6:30 p. m. 
J. G. Jacoss, General Manager. 
W. S. Haut, Agent, Mercur. 





GENERAL OFFICE: 


SHCRT LINE TO 
OK) 202 Whittingham Building. 


PARK CITY... 


Dally Trains as follows: 
o. 2 leaves Salt Lake........... 
o. 2 arrives Park City..... 
yo. 1 leaves Park City 
‘o. 1 arrives Salt Lake 

Bepot, Main and Eighth South streets. 
F, E. SHAFER, 

Gen’! Freight and Pass. Agent 


selves on ae 
10.20 a.m. 
.-»+. 4,00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 


J. McGreGor, 


) . 
< > Cc ers. 
CLARENCE Cary, | Receiv 
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A SCENE IN UTAH V 


The Paris (Kentucky) Kentuckian-Citizen of February 3, con- 
tains this pleasant article from the pen of its famous editor, Colonel 
John G. Craddock, who was a contemporary ot Daniel Boone, and 
distinguished himself in the war of 1812 and afterward in Mexico: 

‘‘Under the title of ‘A Brilliant Kentucky Belle,’ The Utahnian, 
Colonel Pat Donan’s paper, published at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
a picture of Miss Ann Trigg Hargis, of Louisville, daughter o 
The 


lovely young lady is represented in a graceful attitude seated upon 


Judge Thomas F. Hargis, of the Kentucky supreme court. 


a chair, her shapely right arm resting upon a centre table, her 
parted fingers supporting her head, which is slightly inclined. As 
we were present at Carlisle, when the young editor, Hargis, mar- 
ried Judge Norvell’s lovely daughter, we have taken special pleas- 
ure in recording the success of Judge Hargis, and in alluding to 
their bright children—son and daughters. By-the-by, Editor Do- 
nan will find a specimen for his paper in our handsome Parisian 
bride, Mrs. David A. Depue, formerly Fannie Miller, now of Salt 
Lake City. 
class monthly magazine. 
in regard to a Kentucky editor: 

‘*A special telegram to The Utahnian says that, when the bril- 
liant and accomplished editor of the Frankfort (Kentucky) Capital 
heard an admiring fellow statesman had paid him the highest com- 
pliment known in the Blue Grass region—named a jack for him— 
tears as big as solt boiled duck eggs rolled from his eyes, and 
dropped upon his tobacco flecked shirt front like morning dewdrops 
from the tip of a billy goat’s tail after he had been standing out all 
night chawing the starch out of the left leg of a pair of red flannel 


The Utahnian, heretofore weekly, is now to be a first- 
Colonel Donan’s paper has the following 


» >? 
drawers. 


‘‘Music hath charms,”’ said or sang old Congreve; and so some- 
times hath the musician—especially, if she be a typical Utah girl, 
like Miss Ardella Cummings, whose lovely ‘‘counterfeit present- 
ment’’ adorns a page of The Utahnian. 


ALLEY, Provo, Utah 


The Utahnian’s charming little seventeen-year-old European cor- 
respondent, Miss Myrtle McGrew, of St. Louis, is still winning 
golden opinions among the effete despotisms of the old world. She 
recently refused to allow the Prince of Wales introduced to her at 
Hamburg, and three or four languages have been newspaperially 
strained to find terms sufficiently enthusiastic to describe her. In 
an accoynt of a recent grand entertainment of ‘‘Le Cercle de la 
Mediteranée’’ at Nice, ‘‘Le Monde Elégant’’ of February 7 pays 
this glorious tribute to her young loveliness: 


‘‘Miss Mc Grew, la plus jeune, est une Américaine qui nous 
arrive de Saint-Louis, un pays oii les roses, parait-il, sont plus 
roses, plus fraiches, plus adorables que les roses de Nice. Nous en 
serions jaloux si nos yeux n’étaient captivés par le charme de cette 
petite reine des roses mignonnes.”’ , 


To ‘‘lie like the devil’’ has ceased to be a proverb in the vernac- 
ular of the slums and the senate. The cloven-tongued and forked- 
tailed father of much American statesmanship has been ousted as 
the standard of falsehood. The phrase of mendacious comparison 
now, is to lie like a New York editor, a press dispatch or a Cuban 
correspondent. That is the highest—or lowest—exemplification of 
lies and lying in all the six thousand years of human iniquity and 


truth-massacring. 


The daugters of the American Revolution have just had their 
regular annual riot and hair-pulling in Washington. In one of the 
barbaric picture-languages, the symbol of discord is—two women. 
The patriotic great-granddaughters ot America’s revolutionary 
heroes illustrate the emblem a thousand-fold every time they meet in 
convention. Itseems a poor way to celebrate Old Hatchet George’s 


birthday. 
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COMPRESSED PRESS EXPRESSIONS. 


If the Chief Object of Publishing a Paper is to Escape Con- 
temporary Comment, The Utahnian Fails to 
Achieve It. 


‘fONE OF THE BEST IN THE WEST.”’ 


The Nephi Republic, February 20: 


By the way! The Utahnian comes out in a new and complete attire, which speaks 
well for the company that is backing one of the best periodicals in the west. 


7S ©& 


News, Beaver City, Utah, February 26, 
As we expected it would be, the Utahnian is alive again, and in its make up is im 
proved. It now comes outasa monthly journal. Succeess to The Utahnian, 


* - * 


Eastern Utah Advocate, Price, February 25: 
The Utahnian is again to the fore. This time it is a monthly and fully meets our ex- 


pectations. ‘Ihe title page is a work of art and its contents are as spicy and as much to 
the point as of yore. 


* * * 


‘fALWAYS BRIGHT, INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE,”’ 


The Pensacola (Florida) Daily Times, February 20: 


Ine Utahnian, Colonel Pat Donan's spicy and progressive paper, published in far-off 


Sait Lake City, has been changed to a monthly magazine, 


In whatever guise, The 
Utahnian will always be bright, interesting and attractive. 


* * * 
‘“*THE MOST READABLE PERIODICAL IN UTAH.’’ 


The Bingham Bulletin, February 26: 


rhat the Utahnian is the most readable periodical published in Utah goes without 
saying, and we endorse the general sentiment that a month is a hungry time between 
such literary feasts as it dishes up. If the February number sets the pace, The Utah- 


nian in its new departure is entering upon a bright and prosperous career, 
* . . 


Mt. Pleasant Pyramid, February 25: 

The Utahnian has at last made its initial monthly appearance, It retains very much 
of the style and character of the former weekly issue. Of course it is Donanesque to 
the last degree. A pleasing feature of the Utahnian is its general notice of its country 
exchanges, That journal has the best wishes of every newspaper man in Utah, 


* * ® 
‘*NOTHING, IF NOT UTAHNIAN,”’ 


The Park City Record, February 20: 

The Utahnian has revived from a temporary trance in the form of “an illustrated 
monthly journal.’" In appearance it is an improvement on its former make-up, while 
is literary style is the same as of old, Editor Donan is nothing if not Donanian, and 
his grotesque phraseology is still the most striking feature of The Utahnian. ‘The 
Record wishes it long life and prosperity. 


* * * 


The Sandy Independent of February 20 says: 


We are in receipt of the February number of The Utahnian. It is as when it was 
a weekly issue, a very spicy production. The editor is very much surprised about our 
heading, in a recent issue, ‘‘We want water,”’ and Says, ‘‘few people would ever suspect 
a Sandy man of experiencing such a want.’’ It is nevertheless a fact that even some of 
the Sandy women want water and some of our city dads are scratching their wise, bald 
heads to scratch outa solution of the problem. 


* & 


’ 


‘*4 SUPERB PRODUCTION.’ 


The Bloomington (Illinois) Sunday Eye, February 21: 

The current number of The Utahnian, of Salt Lake City, is a superb production, It 
is finely illustrated and is replete with the usual bright sayings of that gifted orator and 
brilliant scribe, Colonel P, Donan, its talented editor, Those, who enjoy a symposium 
of readable contemporaneous history, will be enchanted with the writer's literary out- 
put. As mental pabulum goes, The Utahnian, with its dash and wild western flavor, is 
a pot pourri of interesting fact and fun. From cover to cover the peruser will find no 
gaucheries. To be in touch with the west you must be familiar with The Utahnian, 


eo @ @ 


‘‘THE WEST CONDUCIVE TO BEAUTY,’ 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, February 20: 


The Utahnian ‘rarely appears without a number of portraits of beautiful women 
The west must be conducive to the development of beauty, judging from these samples 
of attractive femininity. ‘The portraits in the February issue are those of Miss Louise 
Savage, of Salt Lake City, and Mrs. Jean Hooper Page, of Denver, The Utahnian is 
edited by,,P. Donan, formerly of the Dakota “banana belt,’’ who is never other than 
original and sparkling in his descriptive work. One of the scenic illustrations of the 
issue is a view of Currantic Needle, on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad, The 
Utahnian Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE UTAHNIAN RESOURCES. 





By Hon. Epwarp Bep.og, of Philadelphia, former United States Consul to Amoy, China. 


There was as much truth as poetry in the title, ‘‘The Mountain- 
Walled Treasury of the Gods,’’ which Colonel Pat Donan struck 
out of his fertile imagination for the Rio Grande Western Railway 
folks a few years ago. Many of the colonel’s coinages are brillian 
and poetic without having any very large basis in fact. They are 
simply the great glories of his fertile imagination—morning-glories, 
which wither in the hot sun of hard experience. 

But in the case referred to, the colonel, like Emerson’s builders, 
builded wiser than he knew. Utah is a treasury, of which not one 
per cent. is known to its fortunate owners, and not one hundredth 
of one per cent. has as yet been exploited and brought into full pos- 
session. It contains many marvelous mines and many matchless 
quarries. It possesses large beds of soluble salines and similar ma- 
terials of unspeakable wealth. How much more it contains no one 
knows, but anyone, with even a slight smattering of. geological 
science, knows that beneath its soil is a wealth in metals and val- 
uable minerals greater than the present value of all the mines of the 
world, as they are listed in the markets of today. 

What is needed in Utah is a geological and mineralogical survey 
even more accurate than the famous surveys of New York and 
Pennsylvania. Those surveys were the highest expression of the 
science of their time and were slow, costly and laborious, and yet 
they repaid the commonwealths which undertook them more than 
a thousandfold. A survey of equal thoroughness of Utah today 
would be thrice as accurate and ten times more productive of re- 
sults. No mining prospectors, no speculators, no land agents, no 
politicians, should be allowed to dabble in the matter. The great- 
est geologists of Freiberg and Heidelberg, of Columbia and Cor- 
nell, of Harvard and Princeton, of Lehigh and Boston, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the Troy Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic, of Pennsylvania University and the University of Chicago, 
should be employed. Adequate salaries should be paid, every fa- 
cility and convenience given by the state, and no expense spared in 
regard to such matters as drilling and boring, analyzing and assay- 
ing, to make the survey a work worthy of the newest of the forty- 
five commonwealths of our Union. Such a survey would result in 
the discovery of petroleum, shale oil, natural gas, mineral waters, 
potash salts, sulphur, phosphate rocks, nickel and tin, ores of gold, 
silver, mercury, lead, arsenic, antimony, zinc, manganese, chro- 
mium, copper and iron, of sandstone, limestone, dolomite, magne- 
site, granite, porphyry, slate, mica, steatite, asbestos, of brick-clay, 
fire-clay, china-clay, porcelain-clay, sculptor’s-clay and pure kaolin, 
the Henry Clay of the family. 

The presence of all these have been detected, and it only requires 
thorough scientific search and research to find them in quantities 
ranging from remunerative to titanic. 

In the commonwealth of Utah there can be a complete series of 
With the development of the resources 
With her coal, 


oil, gas, iron and limestone, she can have her own glass furnaces, 


all possible manufactures. 
mentioned she will be independent of the world. 


torges, foundries, Bessemer and Siemens establishments, and can 
have a new Sheffield and a new Pittsburg within her borders, which 
will give employment to hundreds of thousands of human beings. 
I have had the honor of being in Utah a number of times. I have 
already noticed and admired the wonderful mineral development. 
I have seen trucks and trains full of ore, and banks and offices 
bright with bullion. The only question which presented itself to 
my mind was how soon will this wondertul display be multiplied 
tenfold, a hundredfold, a thousandfold? Individual industry does 
much, but individual industry can only go so far. Corporations 
can do more, but, after all, corporations are only money-making 


machines, and would never dream of foregoing a dollar of profit to 
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increase the resources of the state. Only the state herseli, the en- 
tire community acting as a unit, can bring about that change, which 
is only a question of time in the coming years of the commonwealth. 
For example, in talking to a distinguished geologist, with whom 
I had the pleasure of being in company in Salt Lake City in 1893, 
he called my attention to the historical topography of my surround- 
ings. He said, if I correctly remember his words: ‘‘It is many 
ages since this earthly paradise was raised by a process of upheaval, 
from a level not much above that ot the sea, to its present altitude. 
Yet, during that vast epoch between the upheaval and the present 
day, the warm, moist air of the ocean has blown from the Pacific, \ 
and has deposited its water upon the Sierras and the Rockies, and 
these have been running from summit and crag down into the vast 
valley between. The quantity, the strength, the power, the im- 


measurable time are more than betrayed in every gap and moraine, = ph 
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the Colorado. In that long time, at least one-half of the water has Pa Uf A 
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and above ali in every gorge and canyon. Probably a million years Yi, 
were required to cut from the basin to the sea the awful chasm of 
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flowed into lakes and pools and there evaporated. When the water ww 
passed into vapor, it left behind all the mineral substances it had —, i 
dissolved from the rocks. From the stone, it took potash and ' MS da 
soda, baryta and strontia, lithia and magnesia, and these in some 


f wg 
form or another have been carefully dried and buried by dust and CLIC Cad k.2 ia Co lege, 


sand for the use of those who may be wise enough to look for and pi 
ot find them. Beneath those desert slopes, beneath many ot those JO West -Seond Spath Steel 

fertile fields, are beds of alkaline salts worth millions or billions of ; — 
dollars. There are rocksalt and borax. There is probably alabas- Estatlshed nm 1059. }Wile ft Briculat. 
ter in the older formations, and there are probably beds of soda 

and potash, like those which have been so rich a treasure to Ger- 

many. In New York state, the salt mines have paid the shrewd The Cullen. 

people of that commonwealth many millions of dollars, and yet 1 —————— — 
question if all the wells of Syracuse are to be compared with what 
may be found at the present moment beneath the soil within a hun- 
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Rates, 
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t $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 


, ay S. C. EwinG, Proprietor. 
dred miles of where we are sitting. 

I have often thought over this conversation, and often wished 
that, instead of being told over a pleasant cigar in front of your “"J‘fne Walker. 
beautiful Hotel Templeton, it could have been uttered before your ae, European Plan. 


Board of Trade or printed in the local press. a od i 
Rooms with Steam Heat. 50c to $1.50. 


$10.00 to $30.00 per Month. 


No goldbugger is, or ever can be, a democrat—a patriot—or an - ‘ 
5 BS E GEo. E. JOHNSTON, Prop. 


American. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST LAUNDRY WORK R. H. Officer & Co. 
IN THE CITY, PATRONIZE ae 
t ASSAYERS. 





fhe Utah Steam Landry, === 


45 S. WEST TEMPLE STREET. > indians 


159 South Main Street. 
Telephone 419. 


gare ‘The Gem Bakery 
THE UTAHNIAN is Printed by aT AND FAVORITE LUNCH ROOM OF 
SALT LAKE. 
TH E DESERET N EWS The only place in the city for hot cakes and fine lunches. 
° C. E. GARRICK, Prop. 45 West Second South Street- 
Get Estimates on all kinds of Book and Security Abstract Company, 


Job Printing before ordering. 
. aie ABSTRACT OF TITLES. 








WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Deseret National Bank Building. Salt Lake City. 
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alae Will you please also think of the Perfect “Scenic Line of the World : 
— Passenger Service offered : 
~ you by the SS ———_——_— 
Y ; 
s N ION pA GI FI G THE ONLY LINE HAVING TWO LINES BETWEEN 
7 wmnom SALT LAKE To GRAND JUNCTION AND DENVER, 
SY DENVER, 23 hours. 3 hours quicker than any other line -_ 
OMAHA, 323 hours. 11 hours quicker than any other line. aw 5 GOOD VIA. EITHER ROUTE........... 
) ST. PAUL, 474 hours. 12 hours quicker than any other line. sia bila atbihtadagaicaiide 7 
CHICAGO, 47? hours. 12 hours quicker than any other line. 7 
ST. LOUIS, 47} hours. 11 hours quicker than any other line. The only Line Running Tourist Cars to Denver, Kansas City, 
cilia Chicago, New York and Boston without Change. 
Ee, THROUGH TRAINS CARRY 
Pullman Dining Car (a la carte), ee 
Pullman Palace Sleepers . Pullman Parlor Cars, Chair Cars and Elegant Day Coaches { 
ci Pullman Tourist Sleepers Lighted throughout with Pintsch Gas, 
Pullman Buffet Library and Smoking Cars 
~ ¢ Free Reclining Chair Cars ee eee 
Elegant Day soaches For Rates, Information and Descriptive Pamphlets, apply to 
Leaving Salt Lake City at 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. ; 
1 every day in the year. S. K. HOO’ER, B. F. NEVINS, H. M. CUSHING, 
y # CITY TICKET OFFICE, 201 MAIN ST. G.P.& T.A. General Agent. Trav. Pass, Agent. 
; D. E. Burtey, D. S. Taceart, Denver. Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. Trav. Pass. Agte 
ie i ia ee “ Sccdeunianiedl 
h. 
| CURRENT: TIME: TABLE. in anges 
IN EFFECT JUNE 1, 1896. nN Denver, 
——— C7 = = 
LEAVES SALT LAKE CITY. a a 
- - 8 inghom, zeae. Grand nee and all points east. . oa. a.m Cri pple Creek, 
. F je ti ts eae Sek x: i ¥ 
No. 6—For een tee Senet, Die, Galina, Richfield and sia Glenwood Springs. 
ail intermediate points. ....cscecvcesece 1:30 p.m AND ALL 
’ No. 5—For Ogden and intermediate points. .......... 5:30 p.m. 
No. 8—For Eureka, Payson, Provo, and all intermediate points. . 5:00 p.m. POINTS BAST. 
Oe Oe a a ee 11:45 p.m. 
No. 1—For Ogden and the west. . 2... 2 2 ee ee eves 12:25 pm 


ARRIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY. 


No. 1—From Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and the east. . . 12:15 p.m + 
No. 8—From Provo, Grand Junctionand theeast. ...... _. 11:35 p.m I H BE O N I ' Y ] I N E. 
No, 5—From Provo, Bingham, Eureka, Richfield, Salina, Manti 
No an tea ae ee vi «Sah Tlie A i et al a om. Running Through Chair Cars and Through 
No. 4—From Ogden and the west—.............. 7:30 p.m Sleepers. Trains always on time, insuring 


No. 6—From Ogden and motaormedigte ee ee eee ‘oa a.m. connections with all Eastern lines at Colorado 
No. 7—From Eureka, Payson, Provo and all interme bate points. . 9:55 a.m. Springs, Nenver and Pueblo. 
Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping cars from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco, Salt Lake City to Denver via Grand Junction, = : 
and Salt Lake City to Kansas City and Chicago via Colorado points. 
Through tourist or family sleepers without change to Kansas City, Chicago TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
and Boston. Free reclining chair cars, Salt Lake City to Denver. No 
change. Close connections. Safety, speed and comfort. 


TICKET OFFICE, 15 West Second South Street. W. F. BAILEY, G. P. A. O. A. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, 


D. C. DODGE, General Manager. S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager. at 
F. A WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent. DENVER. SALT LAKE CITY. 
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New, Modern, Up-to-Date. + » Elegant Suits with Baths. ' 











DIRECTLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE SQUARE. 
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CAPITAL $200,000. WILFORD WOODRUFF, President. 
SURPLUS $200,000. GEORGE Ii. CANNON, Cashier. 
= * * 
Zion's Savings Bank & Trust Compa " 
)) ’ 
aneannee <n coeetemeimamaeeen rae wee reer erence aR LCR DCCC TE 
Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Pays 5 per cent. per annum interest on deposits, compounding said interest four times a year. Any amounts from $1.00 up may 
be deposited. Since the statement of the bank in 1873, more than 17,600 savings accounts have been opened; many of them beginning 
with a small sum and now amounting to thousands of dollars. Open an account NOW, 
Write for information. Deposits received by mail or express as carefully attended to as if made in person in the bank. 
The Officers and Directors are: Wilford Woodruff, President; George Q. Cannon, Vice-President; George M. Cannon. Cashier, a. 





Joseph F. Smith, T. G. Webber, James Jack, Angus M. Cannon, H. B. Clawson, Lorenzo Snow, Heber J. Grant, Francis M. Lyman. i F 
George Reynolds, L. John Nuttall. 





